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of French citizens, had been repealed on the news of the insur-
rection it had caused in San Domingo just before the dissolu-
tion of the Constituent Assembly, and it is an open question
whether the decree or its revocation had the worse effect upon
the state of the colonies. The Legislative Assembly, in which
the most influential deputy was Brissot, the founder and
principal orator of the Societe des Amis des Noirs, was even
more entirely under the sway of humanitarian theories about
the absolute freedom of all men of whatever colour, than the
Constituent had been. Brissot was himself too much occupied
in the Diplomatic Committee to take the lead in discussing
colonial questions, but Garran de Coulon, the habitual reporter
of the Colonial Committee, shared his views. On February 29,
1792, Garran de Coulon proposed the abrogation of the decree
of September 24, 1791, a general amnesty to all insurgents in
the colonies, and the convocation of a colonial assembly in San
Domingo to propose a scheme for the abolition of slavery.
The Legislative Assembly refused its assent to such sweeping
measures, but on April 4, 1792, it re-enacted the decree of
May 15, 1791, and afterwards directed the Minister of Marine,
to whose department the administration of the colonies
belonged, to send fresh governors to all the colonies, accom-
panied by commissioners with full powers to arrange for the
manner of their government in future. The summer and
autumn of 1792 were too full of stirring events in France itself
for the deputies to the Legislative Assembly, and its successor,
the Convention, to pay much attention to the state of affairs
in the colonies. The latter assembly left colonial questions,
almost without interruption, to the Minister of Marine and to
the Colonial Committee, which contained none of the leading
statesmen or orators, and of which the most influential
members were such comparatively unknown deputies as
Creuzd-Latouche, Brunei, and Peni&res. The Great Committee
of Public Safety, when it assumed the whole executive power
of the Convention, had more important problems to solve than
the state of the colonies, and had recourse to its usual expedient
of entrusting its agents with absolute and supreme authority.